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PREFACE. 


To  supply  a Hand-Book  for  the  use  of  begin- 
ners, in  the  interesting  and  attractive  study  of 
Phrenology — to  explain,  in  a manner  at  once 
simple  and  concise,  the  principles  of  the  Science 
— to  provide  a manual  for  those  who  wish  to  know 
something  of  its  doctrines,  and  yet  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  for  the  perusal  of  systematic 
treatises— such  were  the  objects  proposed  by  the 
author  of  the  following  little  work. 

Limited,  however,  as  it  is,  both  in  compass  and 
in  plan,  The  Hand-Book  of  Phrenology  will, 
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we  hope,  be  found  ample  enough  in  its  details  to 
answer  each  of  these  purposes,  and  to  direct  the 
student  in  the  observation  of  Nature.  Books  are, 
at  the  best,  but  imperfect  instruments  in  the  pro- 
cess of  scientific  instruction ; but  it  is  one  of  the 
advantages  attending  the  study  of  1 lire  no  log) , 
that  “Nature  is  constant,  and  ever  withm  the 
reach  of  those  who  would  examine  for  themselves, 
and  by  self-examination  obtain  self-conviction  of 


truth.” 
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HAND-BOOK  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


NATURE,  HISTORY,  AND  UTILITY  OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Phrenology,  which  derives  its  name  from  two 
Greek  words  ( phren , the  mind,  and  logos,  a dis- 
course), is  the  Science  of  Mind,  as  manifested  in 
material  organs. 

The  science  of  Phrenology  owes  its  existence  to 
Dr.  Gall,  a physician  of  Vienna.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  was  struck  with  the  fact,  that  his  compa- 
nions were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  pos- 
session of  some  peculiarity  of  talent  or  disposition. 
What  seems  first  to  have  attracted  his  notice  to  the 
circumstance,  that  this  peculiarity  manifested  itself 
by  some  external  conformation,  was,  that  he  observed 
such  of  his  schoolfellows  as  were  most  remarkable 
for  the  facility  with  which  they  committed  their 
tasks  to  memory,  were  distinguished  by  remarkable 
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prominency  of  the  eyes.  This  he  found  to  be  so 
invariably  the  case,  that  he  felt  assured  it  could  not 
he  the  result  of  a mere  accidental  coincidence,  but 
must  spring  from  some  deeper  and  more  philosophical 
cause.  In  process  of  time  he  fancied  he  could  dis- 
cover the  external  signs  of  other  mental  qualities  or 
dispositions;  such  as  those  of  painting,  music,  &c. 

Continuing  his  observations,  he  perceived  that 
some  of  his  acquaintances,  who  were  distinguished 
for  decision  of  character,  had  the  head  largely  deve- 
loped in  a particular  part.  The  idea  then  occurred 
to  him,  to  look  to  the  head  for  the  external  signs 
of  the  moral  sentiments.  After  a series  of  obser- 
vations, and  the  application  of  the  powers  of  a mind 
peculiarly  fitted  for  such  inquiries,  Dr.  Gall  so  far 
advanced  the  science  to  its  present  state,  that  the 
labours  of  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim,  though  extremely  valuable  and  important,  have 
been  little  more  than  to  extend  the  range  of  t le 
science,  give  precision  to  the  language,  and  con- 
firm the  observations  of  its  founder.  In  our  own 
country,  Mr.  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  has  done  much 
to  extend  a knowledge  of  Phrenology;  and  Ins  acute 
power  of  observation  has  established  the  functions 
of  some  organs,  which  the  founders  of  the  science 

had  left  merely  conjectural. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  history  of  Phreno- 
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logy.  But  it  may  be  asked  to  what  purposes  of 
utility  can  it  be  applied  \ To  this  the  most  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given. 

It  being  one  of  the  objects  of  Phrenology  to  ascer- 
tain the  natural  bias  of  the  mind,  the  applicability  of 
the  science  to  the  various  purposes  of  education, 
social  intercourse,  and  the  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
ease, is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  the  former,  it 
enables  us,  by  its  discoveries,  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  faculties  require  to  be  cultivated  and  stimulated 
into  activity,  and  which  it  is  necessary,  for  the  good 
of  the  individual  and  of  society,  to  counteract  or 
repress.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  direct  the  pur- 
suits of  youth  into  such  courses  as  will  make 
them  valuable  and  useful  members  of  society,  instead 
of  blindly  aiming,  by  misdirected  efforts,  at  the 
attainment  of  that  for  which  they  are  specially 
unfited. 

Phrenology  is  likewise  one  of  our  surest  guides  in 
social  intercourse.  It  points  out  those  who  possess, 
in  greatest  activity,  the  faculties  which  sympathize 
most  freely  with  our  own,  and  is  alone  adequate  to 
explain  the  antipathy  or  the  sympathy  with  which 
some  individuals  regard  each  other.  The  philosophy 
of  these  feelings  is,  indeed,  on  phrenological  prin- 
ciples, sufficiently  simple.  Each  faculty  of  the 
mind,  when  active,  desires  and  derives  pleasure  from 
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the  gratification  of  those  desires : hence  every  one 
likes,  or  sympathizes  with,  those  in  whose  society 
his  active  faculties  find  their  gratification;  or  he 
dislikes,  or  feels  antipathy  for,  those  who  obstruct 
him  in  the  gratification  of  his  powers;  and  the  more 
numerous  and  energetic  the  active  faculties  are,  the 
greater  is  the  sympathy  or  dislike,  according  as  they 
are  satisfied  or  not. 

The  advantages  of  Phrenology  are,  perhaps,  even 
more  conspicuously  obvious  when  its  principles  are 
applied  to  the  treatment  of  mental  disease.  The 
progress  which  has  of  late  years  been  made  in  this 
most  important  branch  of  the  curative  art,  is,  indeed, 
mainly  attributable  to  the  progress  of  Phrenology. 

“ No  more  satisfactory  proof  of  this  can  he 
referred  to,  than  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
experiments  at  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis.  Regarding 
the  brain  not  as  an  entire  organized  mass,  but  as 
an  assemblage  of  organs,  some  of  which  may  come 
into  a morbid  condition  while  the  rest  remain  com- 
paratively healthy,  the  course  pursued  at  that 
excellent  institution  has  been,  by  kindness  and  by 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  patient,  to  exercise 
those  organs  which  are  sound,  and,  by  diminishing 
the  action  of  those  which  are  in  a diseased  state, 
to  restore  them  to  the  healthy  performance  of  then' 
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functions.  The  success  which  has  attended  the 
experiment  stands  without  precedent  in  the  annals 
of  insanity.  ‘ In  this  establishment,  taking  the 
recent  cases,’  observes  Miss  Martineau,  in  a very 
interesting  paper  on  Dr.  Ellis’s  course  of  treat- 
ment, c which  is  the  only  way  of  estimating  the 
treatment  fairly,— it  will  be  found  that  Dr.  Ellis 
cures  ninety  in  a hundred!  How  much  the  safety 
of  Dr.  Ellis’s  patients  may  be  owing  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  principle,  and  how  much  to  the  system 
of  classification,  to  which  he  has  been  le^  by  his 
adoption  of  phrenological  principles,  it  is  for  him, 
self  to  declare ; but  no  one  who  witnesses  the  result 
can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  his  methods.’  ” 


MODE  OF  STUDY. 

In  commencing  the  study  of  Phrenology,  the  first 
object  of  the  learner  ought  to  be  the  attainment  of 
a knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  various  organs. 
This  may  be  called  the  A,  B,  C,  of  the  science ; 
without  a perfect  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  proceed : a man  might  as  well  attempt  to 
read,  without  having  previously  acquired  a know- 
ledge of  the  alphabet. 
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Having  rendered  himself  familiar  with  the  locali- 
ties of  the  organs,  his  attention  should  then  be 
directed  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  science,  or  the 
precise  meaning  and  object  of  each  fundamental 
faculty  of  the  mind,  as  adopted  by  phrenologists. 
This  will  enable  him  not  only  to  know  the  object  of 
each  faculty,  but  lie  will  thus  also  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  one  organ  is  liable  to  be  affected  or  coun- 
teracted by  the  predominating  size  or  activity  of 
any  other  organ. 

His  next  inquiry  ought  to  he,  how  far  the  differ- 
ent conditions  of  the  body  act  upon  the  functions 
of  the  organs,  and  thus  modify  or  extend  their  acti- 
vity. He  will  not  proceed  far  in  his  studies  before 
he  discovers  that  the  consideration  of  Temperament 
is  a subject  of  the  utmost  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  power  which  particular  organs  possess 
of  manifesting  the  faculties. 

In  estimating  the  mental  powers,  it  is  necessary 
to  form  an  accurate  idea  as  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  different  lobes  of  the  brain.  These  are  di- 
vided into  the  anterior,  the  posterior,  and  the  coro- 
nal regions.  The  anterior,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  may  be  described  as  that  por- 
tion of  the  brain  lying  before  a line  drawn  from 
Combativeness  to  Benevolence — ( see  plate).  The 
posterior  lobe,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  animal  pro- 
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pensities,  is  that  portion  situated  behind  a line 
drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  mastoid  pro- 
cesses behind  the  ear.  The  coronal  region  is 
the  seat  of  the  moral  sentiments.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed with  sufficient  accuracy,  as  being  that  portion 
above  a line  extending  from  Causality  to  Cautious- 
ness. When  tins  portion  of  the  brain  is  shallow 
and  narrow,  the  manifestation  of  the  higher  moral 
feelings  will  be  exceedingly  weak;  and  when  exalted 
and  expanded,  they  will  be  active  and  vigorous.  In 
forming  a judgment  as  to  the  volume  of  each  of 
these  portions,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  three  particulars  of  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness : by  this  means  alone  can  we  arrive  at  a cor- 
rect idea  of  its  power. 

In  estimating-the  power  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, it  is  necessary  to  observe  which  portion  of  the 
anterior  lobe  predominates,  as  a very  false  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  a man’s  intellectual  powers  by 
simply  looking  at  the  frontal  development.  The 
student  will  therefore  do  well  to  observe  whether 
the  lower  part,  which  is  connected  with  the  pei-cep- 
tive  faculties,  or  whether  the  upper  part  (the  re- 
flecting powers)  is  the  most  amply  developed.  He 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  form  much  more  precise 
notions  both  as  to  the  extent  and  vigour  of  the  indi- 
vidual’s intellectual  powers,  and  also  of  their  bent 
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or  direction,  and  avoid  a mistake  which  may  he 
very  readily  fallen  into,  of  over-estimating  the 
individual’s  mental  powers,  from  the  imposing 
and  perpendicular  appearance  of  the  forehead,  seen 
in  front. 

When  the  learner  has  fixed  the  locality  of  the 
various  organs  in  his  mind,  by  studying  the  map  of 
the  organs  which  is  prefixed  to  most  phrenological 
works,  he  will  do  well  to  possess  himself  of  a plaster 
cast,  with  the  organs  marked,  as  well  as  of  one  shew- 
ing the  situation  of  the  bony  masses  which  do  not 
indicate  any  cerebral  development.  If  he  can  obtain 
access  to  a good  collection  of  phrenological  busts, 
he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  size 
of  the  various  organs  in  different  individuals;  of 
observing  the  forms  which  the  organs  sometimes 
assume ; and  as,  in  almost  all  cases,  something  is 
known  of  the  characters  of  the  parties,  he  will  thus 
be  able  at  once  to  bring  his  knowledge  to  the  test  of 
experience. 

The  young  student,  must  not,  however,  fall  into 
the  error  of  expecting  at  once  to  comprehend  and 
apply  the  whole  principles  of  the  science,  or  he  dis- 
appointed if  he  finds  himself  sometimes  mistaken  in 
his  inferences ; more  especially  when  he  attempts 
to  apply  his  knowledge  to  living  individuals.  He 
would  not  expect  at  once  to  master  the  difficulties 
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of  any  other  science,  but,  if  he  judged  aright,  would 
naturally  look  for  obstacles  to  check  his  early  pro- 
gress. Correctly  to  estimate  the  relative  power 
of  each  faculty,  and  to  judge  how  far  one  is  held  in 
check  or  counteracted  by  another,  requires  an 
amount  of  knowledge  only  to  be  acquired  by  patient 
and  pains-taking  investigation. 

In  designating  the  relative  size  of  the  various  or- 
gans, it  will  he  found  convenient  to  adopt  the  scale 
of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Society,  which, 
under  the  able  and  active  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Combe,  has  given  a tone  to  phrenological  science 
in  Britain.  Their  terms  are — 

VERY  SMALL.  MODERATE. 

SMALL.  RATHER  FULL. 

RATHER  SMALL.  FULL. 

RATHER  LARGE,  LARGE,  AND  VERY  LARGE. 

Such  minute  divisions  are,  however,  too  compli- 
cated for  beginners.  They  may  therefore  be  satis- 
fied at  first  with  being  able  to  distinguish  four 
degrees — moderate,  small,  large,  and  very  large. 
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PROOFS  THAT  THE  BRAIN  IS  THE  ORGAN  OF 
MIND,  AND  IS  COMPOSED  OF  DISTINCT  OR- 
GANS, EACH  MANIFESTING  A PECULIAR 
FACULTY. 

The  present  little  work  being  intended  for  the  use 
of  such  as  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  Phrenology,  it  will  be  necessary,  before  we 
proceed,  to  consider  the  functions  of  particular 
organs,  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  evidence  by 
which  phrenologists  prove  that  the  brain  is  the  im- 
mediate organ  of  the  mind.  This  position  has  been 
so  often  and  so  satisfactorily  proved,  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  argument 
on  the  subject. 

Besides  the  support  which  the  doctrine  receives 
from  the  fact,  that  in  all  ages  the  terms  brain  and 
mind  have  been  almost  synonymous,  physiologists 
invariably  speak  of  the  brain  as  the  instrument  on 
which  the  manifestation  of  mind  depends ; and  all 
the  nerves  which  convey  sensation  to  the  mind,  are 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  head. 
When  the  action  of  the  brain  is  increased  by  sti- 
mulants of  any  description,  the  mind  is  at  the  same 
time  excited  to  unusual  activity. 

These  few  remarks,  and  the  consciousness  which 
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every  one  possesses,  might  be  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  a doctrine  which  seems,  indeed, 
almost  axiomatic;  but  the  subject  is  capable  of  a 
more  logical  demonstration. 

1.  Without  brain  there  is  no  manifestation  of  the 
feelings,  or  of  the  intellectual  functions. 

2.  If  the  brain  he  defective,  the  manifestations 
of  mind  are  also  defective,  as  in  the  case  of  idiots 
from  birth. 

3.  The  manifestations  of  mind  follow  the  growth 
of  the  brain.  In  young  children  the  organ  is  pulpy, 
and  the  mental  powers  are  scarcely  perceptible ; in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  perfect,  the  mental  facul- 
ties appear;  become  energetic  in  the  highest  degree 
when  it  arrives  at  a state  of  maturity,  and  diminish 
in  proportion  as  it  grows  weak  and  languid  from 
old  age. 

4.  The  manifestations  of  the  mind  become  de- 
ranged if  the  respective  organs  in  the  brain  be 
injured. 

It  being  admitted  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  data  upon  which  phrenologists  rest 
their  doctrine  that  it  is  an  aggregate  of  parts,  each 
ot  which  is  devoted  to  the  manifestation  of  a parti- 
cular power  or  faculty  of  the  mind. 

1.  The  mental  powers  are  developed  in  success- 
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sion,  at  different  periods  of  life,  just  as  the  bodily 
senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  in  some  animals  ap- 
pear at  distinct  periods ; and  the  parts  of  the  brain 
to  which  phrenologists  attribute  particular  faculties 
are  observed  to  be  developed  in  the  same  order. 

2.  We  find  particular  talents  possessed  by  differ- 
ent individuals.  A great  musician,  for  instance,  is 
not  an  equally  great  painter,  or  an  equally  great 
engineer.  Now,  if  the  same  portion  of  the  brain 
manifested  several  distinct  faculties,  the  person  who 
excelled  in  one  of  these  would  be  equally  great 
in  all. 

3.  Cases  of  partial  insanity  pi-ove  that  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  not  referable  to  one  organ, 
because  in  that  case,  if  the  particular  organ  became 
diseased,  the  whole  powers  of  the  mind  would  be 
destroyed,  and  total  imbecility  or  idiotcy  would 
ensue. 

Other  arguments  might  be  added,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  convince  the  ingenuous  reader  of  the 
truth  of  the  two  great  principles  of  Phrenology — 
1st.  That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind ; and, 
2d.  That  the  mind  consists  in  a plurality  of  facul- 
ties each  operating  by  means  of  a peculiar  organic 
apparatus  existing  in  the  brain.  Objections  have, 
indeed,  been  brought  forward  to  both  of  these  posi- 
tions ; but  the  limits  of  the  present  work  will  not 
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admit  of  any  attempt  at  lengthened  discussion: 
they  will  be  found  fully  and  satisfactorily  answered 
in  the  larger  works  on  the  science. 


DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

The  term  “ faculty  ” is  used  by  phrenologists  to 
express  each  particular  power  of  the  mind,  and  is 
applied  to  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  intellect.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  defines  that  faculty  “ fundamental,  pri- 
mary, or  special — 1 . Which  exists  in  one  kind  of 
animals  and  not  in  another.  2.  Which  varies  in 
the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species.  3.  Which  is 
not  proportionate  to  the  other  faculties  of  [the  same] 
individual.  4.  Which  is  not  manifested  simulta- 
neously with  the  other  faculties;  that  is,  which 
appears  and  disappears  singly  at  earlier  or  later 
periods  of  life.  5.  Which  may  act  or  rest  singly. 
6.  Which  is  propagated  in  a distinct  manner  from 
pax ents  to  children.  7.  Wdhch  may  singly  preserve 
its  proper  state  of  health,  or  be  attacked  by  dis- 
ease.” 

The  “organ”  of  faculty  is  that  apparatus  or  ma- 
terial instrument  by  which  the  mind  is  manifested, 
or  by  means  of  which  it  enters  into  particular  states, 
active  or  passive. 
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Phrenologists  divide  the  faculties  into  two 
orders — the  affective  and  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Both  of  these  orders  are  subdivided  into  several 
genera.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  this  arrange- 
ment at  a glance,  a Table  of  the  Faculties  will  be 
found  in  a subsequent  page. 

In  estimating  the  size  of  an  organ,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  its  length  as  well  as  its  breadth. 
The  length  is  the  distance  between  the  surface  of 
the  head,  and  the  top  of  the  spinal  marrow:  its 
breadth  is  its  superficial  extent.  The  top  of  the 
spinal  marrow  corresponds  nearly  with  the  hole  of 
the  ear. 

In  judging  of  the  size  of  an  organ,  the  learner 
must  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  it 
is  small,  merely  because  there  is  no  prominence  dis- 
cernible. Protuberances  occur  only  when  an  organ 
is  more  amply  developed  than  those  by  which  it  is 
immediately  surrounded.  If  they  are  equal  in  length, 
the  surface  will  be  smooth. 

Dr.  Spurzlieim  thinks,  that  in  general  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  breadth  of  the  organs,  and 
too  much  to  then’  elongation  or  prominence.  The 
latter,  he  says,  disposes  to  frequent  action,  -while 
the  former  gives  greater  intensity. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  as  indicated  by  the  brain,  exist  in  exact  pro- 
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portion  to  the  relative  size  between  it  and  the  body. 
Among  the  lower  animals,  we  find  that  there  is  no 
snch  relation.  Small  singing-birds,  for  instance, 
have  larger  brains,  in  proportion  to  their  bodies, 
than  man  and  the  elephant. 

The  organs  of  each  faculty  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
senses  of  seeing  and  hearing)  are  double.  In  busts 
and  plates  of  the  organs,  however,  it  is  usual  to 
represent  as  single  such  as  are  so  placed  as  to  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  each  other.  The  or- 
gans of  \ eneration  and  Firmness  are  examples  of 
this  arrangement.  It  extends  to  all  those  situated 
on  the  mesial  line. 

The  skull  consists  of  two  compact  plates  or  la- 
minae, one  exterior  and  the  other  interior,  sepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  a spongy  substance,  called 
the  diploe.  Up  to  the  middle  period  of  life,  when  a 
general  decay  of  the  body  begins  to  take  place,  these 
two  plates  correspond  to  each  other,  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  phrenological  observa- 
tion. After  that  period  the  brain  shrinks,  and  the 
space  which  is  thus  left  is  filled  up  by  the  sinking 
of  the  inner  plate  of  the  skull  and  the  increase  of 
the  diploe.  The  external  plate  has  also  a tendency 
to  sink,  but  it  does  not  do  so  with  the  same  rapi- 
dity as  the  internal  one.  The  same  effect  takes 
place  in  disease.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in 
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looking  for  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Phrenology,  to  confine  our  attention  to  healthy  indi- 
viduals, not  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  organs  in  the 
brain  are  separated  from  each  other  by  divisions 
corresponding  to  those  upon  the  marked  bust  or 
plate:  neither  are  these  divisions  entirely  arbi- 
trary. They  represent,  pretty  accurately,  the  ap- 
pearance which  is  given  to  the  skull  when  the  organ 
is  predominantly  large. 

The  frontal  sinus  is  an  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
nose,  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  surfaces  of 
the  frontal  bone.  It  does  not  in  general  appear 
before  the  age  of  twelve,  but  after  that  age  it  often 
extends  over  the  organs  marked  22,  23,  24,  25,  and 
thus  throws  a degree  of  uncertainty  over  the  deve- 
lopment of  these  organs.  As  it  elevates  the  exter- 
nal plate  of  the  skull  in  the  situation  thus  indicated, 
the  student  will  observe  that  “the  manifestations  of 
the  faculties  of  these  organs  will  not  be  so  powerful 
as  their  external  elevation  indicates.” 

The  mastoid  processes  of  temporal  bone,  which 
have  been  already  mentioned,  are  two  small  pro- 
jections situated  behind  the  ear.  They  serve  to 
attach  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  do  not  indi- 
cate any  cerebral  development.  There  are  several 
other  eminences  of  a similar  description,  which  the 
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learner  cannot  too  soon  make  himself  acquainted 
with : they  are  the  spinous  process  of  the  occiput, 
which  lies  immediately  below  Philoprogenitiveness — 
the  zygomatic,  which  extends  from  the  cheek-bones 
to  the  temples — and  the  ridge  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  coronal  surface  of  the  skull,  covering  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus. 


THE  TEMPERAMENTS. 

It  is  one  of  the  admitted  doctrines  of  Phrenology, 
that  the  organs  of  the  brain  are  more  or  less  liable 
to  be  acted  upon,  and  their  manifestations  modified 
by  various  circumstances,  such  as  constitution, 
health,  exercise,  external  excitement,  &c.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  is  that  of  constitution, 
or  temperament,  as  it  is  generally  called,  of  which 
four  varieties  are  admitted. 

1 . The  lymphatic,  or  phlegmatic.  This  tempera- 
ment is  recognised  by  fair  hair,  pale  thick  skin, 
roundness  of  form,  repletion  of  the  cellular  tissues, 
softness  of  the  muscular  system,  thick  lips,  and  by 
languid  vital  actions.  The  brain  also  partakes  of 
the  general  languor  of  the  system. 

2.  The  sanguine.  Light  hair  inclining  to  chest- 
nut, blue  eyes,  fair  complexion,  moderate  plump- 
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ness  of  person,  and  tolerable  firmness  of  flesh,  are 
the  characteristics  of  this  temperament.  It  is  also 
distinguished  by  great  activity  of  the  hlood-vessels, 
easy  perspiration,  and  an  animated  countenance. 
The  brain  partakes  of  the  general  vivacity. 

3.  The  bilious.  Embued  with  still  greater  energy ; 
is  indicated  by  black  ham,  dark  skin,  moderate  ful- 
ness and  firmness  of  flesh,  harshly-expressed  outline 
of  person,  and  by  a strong,  marked,  and  decided 
countenance.  This  temperament,  from  its  name, 
is  often  understood  to  indicate  a peculiar  liability 
to  the  disease  bile.  It  has,  however,  no  reference 
to  that  disease. 

4.  The  nervous  and  the  most  active  temperament 
is  characterised  by  fine  thin  hair,  delicate  health, 
thin  skin,  emaciation  of  muscles,  quickness  of  mus- 
cular motion,  and  vivacity  of  the  sensations.  The 
whole  nervous  system,  including  the  brain,  is  pre- 
dominantly active,  and  the  mental  manifestations 
are  proportionally  vivacious. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood,  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  a difference  of  temperament,  cceleris 
paribus,  makes  a most  decided  difference  in  the 
activity  of  the  organs.  The  necessity  of  attention 
to  this  particular  is  therefore  sufficiently  obvious. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  temperaments  which 
have  been  thus  analysed  are  seldom  found  pure  and 
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distinct.  They  are  in  general,  in  a greater  or  less 
degree,  intermingled  in  every  individual. 

In  addition  to  the  temperaments,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  education,  or  exercise,  as  a 
powerful  instrument  in  increasing  the  activity  of 
the  brain.  « If  two  individuals,”  says  Mr.  Combe, 
“at  first  possessed  brain  of  the  same  size,  form, 
and  temperament ; but  if  the  one  has  wrought  in 
a coal-pit,  and  the  other  made  speeches  in  West- 
minster Hall  and  Parliament,  until  they  have  re- 
spectively attained  fifty  years  of  age,  the  power  of 
manifesting  the  faculties  will  be  much  greater  in 
the  latter.  The  effects  of  education,  however,  are 
limited  by  the  size  of  the  organs ; when  these  are 
very  defective,  education  is  impossible.” 
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TABLE  OF  THE  SPECIAL  FACULTIES  OF  THE 
MIND,  WITH  REFERENCES  TO  THE  ORGANS 
BY  WHICH  THEY  ARE  MANIFESTED. 


ORDER  I.— FEELINGS,  OR  AFFECTIVE  FACULTIES. 


GKNUS  I.' — PROPENSITIES. 


1.  Amativeness. 

2.  Philoprogenitivcncss. 

3.  Concentrativeness. 

4.  Adhesiveness. 

5.  Combativeness. 


6.  Destructiveness. 

7.  Secretiveness. 

8.  Acquisitiveness. 

9.  Constructiveness. 
Alimentiveness. 


Vitativeness. 


GENUS  II.— SENTIMENTS. 


10.  Self-esteem. 

11.  Love  of  Approbation. 

12.  Cautiousness. 

13.  Benevolence. 

14.  Veneration. 

15.  Firmness. 


16.  Conscientiousness. 

17.  Hope. 

18.  Wonder. 

19.  Ideality. 

20.  Wit. 

21.  Imitation. 


ORDER  II.— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 
GENUS  I. — EXTERNAL  SENSES. 

Feeling.  Smell. 

Taste.  Hearing. 

Sight. 

GENUS  II. PERCEPTIVE  FACULTIES. 

22.  Individuality 

23.  Form. 

24.  Size. 

25.  Weight. 

26.  Colouring. 

27.  Locality. 

GENUS  III. — REFLECTIVE  FACULTIES. 

34.  Comparison.  35.  Causality. 


28.  Number. 

29.  Order. 

30.  Eventuality. 

31.  Time. 

32.  Tunc. 

33.  Language. 
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MENTAL  FACULTIES. 


ORDER  I. — FEELINGS,  OR  AFFECTIVE  FACULTIES. 

GENUS  T. — PROPENSITIES. 

r. — SENTIMENTS  COMMON  TO  MAN  AND  THE  LOWER 
ANIMALS. 


1.  Amativeness. 

The  organ  of  this  propensity  is  the  cerebellum, 
which  is  situated  in  the  neck,  between  the  mastoid 
processes  behind  the  ear  and  the  projecting  point 
in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital 
bone.  During  life  it  is  manifested  by  the  thickness 
of  the  neck  immediately  below  the  occiput  or  poste- 
rior part  of  the  head.  It  is  this  faculty  which 
prompts  to  physical  love.  In  children  it  is  small ; 
it  generally  attains  its  full  growth  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-five,  and  frequently  diminishes 
in  old  age. 

2.  Philoproyertitiveness. 

Love  of  offspring,  or  the  propensity  of  parental 
love,  is  the  function  of  this  organ.  It  occupies  the 
portion  of  the  skull  immediately  above  the  middle 
part  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  in  general  more  largely 
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developed  in  females  than  in  males.  Dr.  Crook,  in 
liis  “Compendium  of  Phrenology,”  proposes  to 
substitute  the  Greek  name  Storge,  which  is  used 
by  some  of  our  best  writers  to  designate  “ the  reci- 
procal affection  between  parents  and  offspring,”  in 
place  of  the  unwieldy  and  inaccurate  term  by  which 
the  faculty  is  at  present  designated.  Its  present 
name  certainly  does  not  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea 
of  “affection  for  offspring,”  which  is  the  legitimate 
object  of  the  faculty. 

3.  Concentrativeness. 

The  organ  which  Dr.  Spurzlieim  denominates 
Inhalitiveness  is  situated  between  Philoprogenitive- 
ness and  Self-esteem.  Its  functions  can,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  science,  be  regarded  as  con- 
jectural only.  Different  animals  we  find  are  attached 
to  different  and  determinate  localities.  Some  seek 
the  water  from  the  first  moment  of  their  existence, 
while  others  select  for  their  haunts  elevated  regions 
or  plains.  In  man  we  find  the  same  feelings  at 
work.  Some  tribes  are  wanderers,  without  any 
settled  plan  of  residence,  while  others  have  been 
stationary  from  the  eai’liest  period  of  civilisation. 
The  organ  is  commonly  large  in  mountaineers, 
and  is  generally  larger  in  women  than  in  men. 
Permanence  may  be  said  to  be  the  object  of  this 
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faculty — a desire  for  permanence  in  ideas  and 
emotions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  fixedness  of  resi- 
dence. When  large,  it  gives  the  power  of  con- 
centrating the  attention,  without  liability  to  the 
intrusion  of  foreign  or  irrelevant  ideas.  Its  absence 
prevents  the  individual  from  bringing  his  feelings  to 
act  in  combination,  and,  without  great  difficulty 
to  combine  their  whole  powers  to  a single  object. 
The  application  of  the  functions  of  this  organ  to 
mental  phenomena  was  made  by  Mr.  Combe,  but 
his  theory  is  disputed. 

4.  Adhesiveness. 

The  organ  of  Adhesiveness  is  situated  on  each 
side  of  Concentrativeness.  The  faculty  produces  a 
tendency  to  attach  oneself  to  the  beings  and  objects 
by  which  we  are  surrounded;  it  binds  individuals  of 
the  same  species  to  each  other,  and  gives  rise  to 
society.  Friendship  is  one  of  its  most  pleasing  mo- 
difications. It  is  generally  stronger  in  women  than 
in  men,  and  forms  indeed  an  essential  and  prominent 
feature  in  the  female  character.  When  deficient, 
the  character  is  imbued  with  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence. Its  absence  is  an  essential  characteristic  of 
the  anchorite  or  hermit. 
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5.  Combativeness 

Is  situated  on  each  side  of  Philoprogenitiveness. 
It  is  indicative  of  both  physical  and  moral  courage; 
it  prompts  to  meet  opposition  and  to  contend  with  it. 
When  large,  it  produces  in  its  possessor  active 
courage,  and  tendency  to  fighting  and  disputation. 
When  deficient,  the  individual  shrinks  from  hostility, 
and  is  unfited,  by  timidity  and  indecision,  to  any 
course  which  runs  counter  to  the  feelings  and  pre- 
judices of  society.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ancient 
Greek  artists  have  given  to  the  heads  of  their  gla- 
diators the  greatest  mass  of  brain  in  the  situation 
of  the  organ  of  Combativeness. 

6.  Destructiveness. 

The  primary  nature  of  this  propensity  is  a simple 
impulse  to  destroy,  without  reference  either  to  the 
object  or  the  manner  of  destruction.  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  animals  which  live  upon  flesh.  The 
faculty  is  commonly  more  active  in  children  than  in 
adults.  It  differs  from  Combativeness  in  this — 
while  the  latter  prompts  to  a desire  simply  to  over- 
come, the  former  is  not  satisfied  with  less  than 
extermination.  When  moderately  developed,  it 
renders  its  possessor  fiery  and  impatient,  and  vents 
itself  in  threats  of  vengeance.  The  pleasure  which 
some  individuals  derive  from  witnessing  public  exe- 
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cutions  and  cruel  and  sanguinary  sights,  is  attri- 
butable to  this  faculty.  Its  situation  is  immediately 
above  the  ear. 


7.  Secretiveness. 

This  faculty  gives  the  propensity  to  conceal,  with- 
out determining  theobjeet  or  manner  of  concealment. 
The  organ  is  situated  immediately  above  Destructive- 
ness, in  the  middle  of  the  lateral  region  of  the 
head.  It  disposes  to  secrecy  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  By  its  influence  the  fox  is  careful  not  to  be 
observed,  the  dog  hides  the  bone  he  cannot  eat,  and 
the  cunnmg  man  conceals  his  intentions,  and  some- 
times professes  opinions  opposite  to  those  which  he 
really  entertains.  If  not  directed  by  justice  and  the 
other  moral  feelings,  it  disposes  to  dissimulation, 
intrigue,  duplicity,  hypocrisy,  and  lying,  and  finds 
pleasure  m all  manner  of  underhand  doings  and 
clandestine  manoeuvres.  Wherever  concealment 
interferes,  be  it  for  good  or  for  evil  purposes,  this 
eeling  dictates  the  course  pursued.  Moderate,  it 
gives  prudence  to  the  character;  large,  stratagem 
and  treachery,  with  illiberally  in  communicating 
information  and  knowledge.  It  has  been  found 
large  m habitual  thieves.  A certain  endowment  of 

! " essent,al  t0  actors  and  those  engaged  in  the 
imitative  arts. 
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8.  Acquisitiveness. 

This  organ  lies  at  the  upper  part  of  the  temples. 
The  faculty,  reduced  to  its  elements,  consists  in  the 
propensity  to  covet,  to  acquire,  to  gather  together, 
without  reference  either  to  the  objects  or  the  manner 
of  acquisition.  It  covets  property,  money,  animals, 
land,  cattle,  anything  and  everything  upon  earth. 
If  very  active,  it  gives  a perpetual  craving  after 
larger  possessions,  and  produces  selfishness  and  love 
of  riches.  It  disposes  to  make  provision  for  the 
future;  but  the  objects  collected,  and  the  manner 
of  accumulation,  whether  by  industry,  commerce, 
gaming,  or  theft,  depend  on  other  faculties.  When 
largely  developed,  avarice  forms  a distinctive  feature 
in  the  character. 

9.  Constructiveness. 

This  faculty  is  essential  to  the  skilful  mechanic. 
It  produces  constructions  of  every  kind.  All  kinds 
of  architecture  and  mechanism  are  its  offspring.  It 
builds  the  engines  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
war — ships,  fortifications,  machines,  instruments, 
furniture,  &c.,  and  is  indispensable  to  those  who 
excel  in  the  arts  of  drawing,  engraving,  carving, 
writing,  and  sculpture.  It  gives  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  tools,  generally,  and  directs  skilful  workmen 
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of  every  description.  It  guides  the  practical  part 
of  construction,  hut  does  not  determine  the  objects 
to  be  constructed.  Combined  with  the  organs  of 
configuration  and  size,  it  produces  accurate  drawing; 
with  the  addition  of  colouring  and  imitation,  it 
paints  good  portraits.  In  union  with  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  it  gives  a bent  towards  mecha- 
nics. Combined  with  large  Combativeness,  it  will 
produce  the  instruments  of  war.  If  Veneration  be 
full,  it  may  take  the  direction  of  places  of  religious 
worship.  The  organ  of  Constructiveness  is  situated 
before  that  of  Acquisitiveness,  between  it  and  the 
external  angle  of  the  eye.  In  determining  the  size 
of  this  organ,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  thickness  of  the  temporal  muscle  by  which  it 
is  covered,  which  differs  in  thickness  in  different 
individuals. 

Besides  the  organs  of  these  feelings  or  faculties, 
Phrenologists  admit  the  probability  of  the  existence 
of  two  others: — 

Alimentiveness,  or  the  instinct  to  take  food,  which 
is  commonly  referred  to  the  nerves  of  the  stomach, 
Dr.  Spurzheim  believes  to  be  a feeling  distinct  from 
the  sensation  of  hunger,  and  dependent  on  the 
brain.  Dr.  Hoppe  thinks  the  organ  is  situated 
exactly  under  Acquisitiveness,  and  before  Destruc- 
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tiveness.  It  is  said  to  be  very  large  in  those  who 
delight  in  an  excellent  dinner,  and  who  find  it  hard 
at  table  to  abstain  from  eating  of  every  dish.  In 
the  plate,  its  supposed  position  is  marked  by  a *. 

Vitativeness,  or  love  of  life,  is  another  instinct 
which  seems  highly  probable.  Spurzheim  says,  “ I 
look  for  its  organ  at  the  basis  where  the  middle  and 
posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  meet  each  other  at  the 
internal  border  of  Combativeness.” 


GENUS  II. — SENTIMENTS. 

I. — SENTIMENTS  COMMON  TO  MAN  AND  ANIMALS. 

10.  Self-esteem. 

The  organ  of  this  sentiment  is  placed  at  the  top 
or  crown  of  the  head.  Moderate,  it  produces  that 
feeling  of  confidence  in  one’s  own  powers  which  is 
necessary  for  their  successful  application,  and  gives 
dignity  to  the  character,  by  constituting  a due 
amount  of  self-respect.  Large,  it  produces  egotism, 
pride,  haughtiness,  self-conceit,  and  an  authoritative 
behaviour.  Under  its  influence,  the  insane  fancy 
themselves  persons  of  the  greatest  genius,  kings, 
emperors,  &c.  Combined  with  the  superior  senti- 
ments and  intellect,  it  contributes  to  true  dignity 
and  greatness  of  mind.  Its  deficiency  disposes  to 
humility. 
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11.  Love  of  Approbation. 

This  feeling  makes  us  attentive  to  the  opinion 
entertained  of  us  by  others : it  blindly  desires  and 
courts  approbation.  It  may  he  demanded  on  the 
score  of  trifles,  and  unimportant  acts,  be  claimed 
for  great  and  useful  deeds  as  well  as  for  the  most 
criminal  and  pernicious.  The  direction  which  it 
takes  depends  entirely  on  the  general  faculties  with 
which  it  is  combined.  In  children  its  agency  ap- 
pears in  emulation:  in  maturity,  it  is  proclaimed 
by  the  love  of  glory,  of  fame,  and  of  distinction. 
When  in  excess,  it  produces  false  ambition  and  a 
craving  after  praise  independent  of  merit. 

12.  Cautiousness. 

This  sentiment  prompts  to  take  care,  to  becautious. 
In  due  quantity,  it  gives  a prudent  circumspection, 
makes  us  apprehend  danger  and  calculate  conse- 
quences. In  large  proportion,  it  occasions  doubt, 
irresolution,  uncertainty,  and  the  host  of  hesitations 
and  alarms  expressed  by  the  word  but.  Its  defi- 
ciency disposes  to  levity  and  carelessness,  rashness 
and  precipitation.  In  a state  of  diseased  excite- 
ment, it  produces  melancholy,  and  when  too  power- 
ful, despondency  and  despair,  without  adequate 
external  cause.  Moderate,  it  gives  bashfulness  and 
modesty  to  the  character. 
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13.  Benevolence. 

The  organ  of  Benevolence  is  situated  on  the  upper 
and  middle  part  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  produces 
kindness,  benignity,  benevolence,  clemency,  equity, 
urbanity,  and  in  short,  leads  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
great  commandment — “ Love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self”— to  view  his  actions  and  character  mildly  and 
charitably.  The  deficiency  of  the  sentiment  is  often 
made  apparent  through  the  actions  of  some  of  the 
other  feelings ; Destructiveness,  for  instance,  with- 
out the  restraint  of  Benevolence,  acts  in  a cruel  man- 
ner, and  so  forth.  The  feeling  of  benevolence  exists 
among  animals.  Some  are  naturally  meek  and  good- 
natured,  as  the  roe  and  the  sheep,  while  others  are 
savage  and  mischievous,  as  the  chamois  and  tiger. 
Some  dogs,  horses,  monkeys,  &c.,  are  mild  and 
familiar,  while  others  are  ill-tempered,  fierce,  and 
intractable. 


II. SHNTIMKNTS  PROPRR  TO  MAN. 

1 4.  Feneration. 

This  sentiment  produces  respectfulness  and  reve- 
rence in  general.  When  directed  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  it  leads  to  adoration  and  worship.  It  does  not 
determine  the  being  or  thing  venerated,  and  may  be 
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gratified  by  idolatry,  as  well  as  the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  It  prompts  to  respectful  feelings  for 
ancestors,  parents,  benefactors,  &c.  It  is  essential 
to  the  antiquary;  and  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
filial  piety.  When  too  active,  it  produces  a blind 
respect  to  ancient  opinions,  and  opposes  a formi- 
dable obstacle  to  improvement.  The  organ  is  placed 
at  the  top  part  of  the  head,  immediately  behind 
Benevolence. 


15.  Firmness. 

All  phrenological  writers  have  spoken  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  defining  this  faculty.  Its  effects  are  often 
called  will,  because  those  who  have  it  largely  deve- 
loped are  prone  to  say—/  will.  The  sentiment, 
however,  differs  from  volition,  properly  so  called, 
and  means  rather,  I command — I insist  upon.  It 
contributes  to  maintain  the  activity  of  the  other 
faculties,  by  giving  perseverance  and  constancy. 
It  gives,  also,  a love  of  independence.  In  too  great 
activity,  it  produces  stubbornness,  obstinacy,  and  dis- 
obedience. Its  deficiency  renders  a man  incon- 
stant and  changeable— readily  yielding  in  his  opi- 
nions, and  easily  diverted  from  his  pursuits  and  un- 
dertakings. It  is  thus  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
excellence  in  any  pursuit  in  which  obstacles  are  to 
be  overcome. 
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16.  Conscientiousness. 

This  faculty  produces  the  feeling  of  duty,  the  de- 
sire of  being  just,  and  the  love  of  truth.  It  makes 
us  wish  to  act  justly,  but  it  does  not  determine  what 
is  just  or  unjust.  If,  in  conjunction  with  this  sen- 
timent, the  lower  propensities  are  active,  the  indi- 
vidual will  call  that  just  which  another,  whose  con- 
scientiousness is  combined  with  much  benevolence 
and  veneration,  calls  unjust.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  regulating  and  controlling  the  actions 
of  the  other  faculties.  A large  endowment  of  it  is 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  character.  When  the 
sentiment  is  feeble,  the  individual  is  easily  induced 
to  the  commission  of  injustice,  if  it  should  fall  in 
with  his  interest  or  inclination.  Remorse,  or  repent- 
ance, is  a painful  affection  of  this  feeling.  The  si- 
tuation of  the  organ  is  between  those  of  Cautiousness 
and  Firmness. 


17.  Hope. 

The  organ  of  Hope  lies  on  each  side  of  Venera- 
tion ; when  very  energetic,  this  faculty  leads  us  to 
build  castles  in  the  air,  and  pile  project  upon  pro- 
ject. It  is  an  essential  element  in  gambling,  and 
enters  also  largely  into  mercantile  speculations — rash 
and  inconsiderate  ones  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be 
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essentially  the  product  of  its  too  great  activity,  un- 
controlled by  Cautiousness.  Religiously  directed, 
it  forms  an  item  in  Faith.  It  produces  belief  in’ 
a future  life,  and  brings  comfort  in  almost  every 
situation.  Its  too  great  activity  deceives  and 
disposes  to  credulity;  its  want,  particularly  when 
Cautiousness  is  large,  is  apt  to  leave  the  mind  over- 
shadowed by  gloomy  despondency.  Persons  in  whom 
it  is  full,  are  prodigal  in  promises,  not  from  any 
wish  to  deceive,  but  blinded  by  the  extravagances 
of  their  hopes,  they  magnify  every  advantage,  and 
overlook,  or  undervalue,  every  obstacle.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  sentiment  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  desire  for  the  fulfilment,  which  is  the  natural 
offspring  of  each  faculty,  and  which  may  exist  in 
considerable  strength,  while  Hope  is  feeble  or 
altogether  extinct. 

1 8.  Wonder. 

This  feeling  disposes  to  admire,  to  be  astonished 
and  to  belief  in  supernatural  agents  and  events’ 
It  is  pleased  with  all  sorts  of  marvellous  notions' 
and  is  the  grand  basis  of  all  religious  faith.  It  is’ 
gratified  by  fictious  and  romantic  tales,  and  with 
the  introduction  of  supernatural  beings  upon  the 
stage.  Its  too  great  energy  makes  man  a seer  of 
visions,  and  leads  him  to  believe  in  inspirations, 
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phantoms,  presentiments,  dreams,  ghosts,  demons, 
in  astrology,  magic,  and  sorcery,  and  in  this  state  is 
a great  source  of  fanaticism.  The  organ  is  situate 
before  that  of  Hope. 

m 

19.  Ideality. 

The  organ  of  Ideality  is  situated  over  the  temples, 
immediately  below  Wonder.  The  faculty  produces 
the  feeling  of  beauty,  and  makes  us  aspire  after  per- 
fection. It  is  essential  to  the  poet,  and  to  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  painting  or  sculpture.  It  causes 
the  taste  for  sublimity,  exalts  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind,  makes  us  enthusiasts,  gives  warmth  to  our 
language,  energy  to  our  actions,  and  fires  with  rap- 
ture and  poetic  imagination,  fancy,  or  inspiration, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

20.  Wit,  or  Mirthfulness. 

\ 

This  sentiment  disposes  the  mind  to  view  objects 
and  events  in  a ludicrous  light,  in  the  same  way  as 
Ideality  tends  to  exalt  all  the  other  functions. 
Combined  with  the  higher  powers  and  applied  to  ideas 
and  conceptions  to  importance,  its  agency  is  called 
wit ; directed  to  common  events,  it  is  called  humour. 
In  union  with  combativeness  and  Destructiveness, 
it  originates  sarcasm  aud  satire : with  Construc- 
tiveness and  Form,  it  produces  caricatures  and 
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humorous  pictures.  The  organ  lies  between  Ideal- 
ity and  Causality,  at  the  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  forehead. 


21.  Imitation 

Gives  power  and  tendency  To  imitation  in  general, 
and  is  uniformly  large  in  actors  and  artists  of  cele- 
brity. In  the  arts  of  painting,  engraving,  and 
sculpture,  it  gives  expression.  Those  in  whom  it  is 
full,  easily  acquire  the  accent  of  foreign  languages. 
It  is  very  active  in  children.  When  it  is  deficient, 
there  is  a want  of  flexibility  in  the  manner.  It  is 
situated  on  each  side  of  Benevolence. 
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ORDER  II. — INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 

GENUS  I. — EXTERNAL  SENSES. 

1.  Feeling.  3.  Smell. 

2.  Taste.  4-  Hearing. 

5.  Sight. 

Each  sense  has  two  organs,  but  a single  expres- 
sion only  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  their  affec- 
tion. Their  functions  are  so  well  known,  as  to 
preclude  the  necessity  for  an  extended  notice,  in 
such  a limited  work  as  the  present. 


GENUS  II. — PERCEPTIVE  FACULTIES. 

22.  Individuality. 

This  faculty  produces  the  conception  of  being, 
or  existence.  It  gives  the  desire  to  know  indivi- 
dual objects,  without  reference  to  the  purposes  to 
which  they  may  be  made  subservient,  and  takes 
pleasure  even  in  personifying  mere  events  and  phe- 
nomena. It  is  essential  to  distinction  in  those 
sciences  which  depend  on  a knowledge  of  specific 
existence,  as  Natural  History,  &c.  The  organ  lies 
between  the  eyebrows,  and  behind  the  root  of  the 
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nose.  In  judging  of  its  development,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind,  that,  in  adults,  the  frontal 
sinus  generally  occupies  its  place,  and  may  cause  a 
prominence  on  this  part,  without  any  corresponding 
fulness  in  the  brain.  (See  page  28.) 

23.  Form,  or  Configuration. 

This  faculty  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  form  or 
figure  of  external  objects.  It  gives  the  power  of 
remembering  persons  and  objects  we  have  seen 
before,  and  thus  aids  the  mineralogist,  portrait 
painter,  &c.  The  organ  is  situated  in  the  internal 
angle  of  the  orbit,  and  its  size  is  indicated  by  the 
distance  between  the  eyes. 

24.  Size. 

The  faculty  of  size  measures  space  and  distances 
In  the  fine  arts,  it  presides  over  perspective.  Some 
men  judge  of  the  relative  size  and  distance  of  ob- 
jects with  a certainty  that  seems  almost  intuitive, 
while  others  never  can  learn  to  do  so.  The  organ 
is  placed  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit,  above 
that  of  Form,  and  on  both  sides  of  Individuality. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  point  out  the  organ, 
partly  on  account  of  its  smallness,  partly  on  account 
of  the  frontal  sinus.  This  faculty  is  regarded  as 
probable  only. 
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25.  Weight,  or  Resistance. 

This  faculty,  which  is  mentioned  as  probable 
only,  takes  cognizance  of  the  amount  of  resist- 
ance, and  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  degrees  of  it.  It 
enables  man  and  animals  to  adapt  their  movements 
to  the  laws  of  gravitation.  The  organ  lies  in  the 
vicinity  of  Size,  in  the  ridge  of  the  eyebrows. 

26.  Colouring. 

This  faculty  enables  us  to  know  and  judge  of 
colours,  to  recollect,  judge  of  their  relations,  and 
determine  as  to  their  harmoniousness  or  discord. 
It  is  necessary  to  painters,  dyers,  &e.  When  very 
prominent,  it  gives  a passion  for  gaudy  colours, 
w'ithout  reference  to  their  arrangement  or  harmony. 
The  organ  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  eyebrow, 
and  its  size  is  indicated  by  an  arched  appearance  in 
the  middle  of  that  feature,  and  sometimes  by  its 
projecting  forward  without  arching.  It  is  very 
prominent  in  the  portraits  of  Rubens,  Titian,  and 
several  others  among  the  Old  Masters. 

27.  Locality. 

Locality  aids  us  in  conceiving  and  remembering 
the  situations  and  relative  positions  of  external  ob- 
jects. It  enables  the  beings  who  are  endowed  with 
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it,  to  find  their  dwellings  again,  and  to  know  their 
way  to  places  where  they  have  been  before.  It  pro- 
duces also  the  desire  to  travel,  and  to  see  localities, 
and  is  essential  to  the  geographer,  geometrician, 
and  landscape  painter.  Dr.  Gall  states  that  he 
observed  the  organ  large  in  distinguished  chess- 
players. In  some  migratory  animals,  it  is  largely 
developed,  and  directs  them  in  their  course,  some- 
times for  years,  dictating  their  return  at  certain 
periods  of  the  years  to  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
and  even  to  the  same  window,  bush,  chimney,  or 
tree,  which  they  had  formerly  inhabited.  It  is 
situated  above  Size,  spreading  laterally  towards  the 
middle  of  the  forehead. 

28.  Number. 

This  faculty  embraces  whatever  concerns  num- 
ber. Its  object  is  numeration  and  calculation,  in 
general;  hence  algebra,  arithmetic,  and  logarithms, 
belong  to  it.  Some  individuals,  even  children,  ex- 
cel in  the  talent  of  calculation,  while  inferior  in 
almost  every  other  respect.  Dr.  Gall  was  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  organ,  by  observing  the  head 
of  a boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  excelled  all  his 
schoolfellows  surprisingly  in  calculation.  Subse- 
quent observations  have  confirmed  his  views.  The 
size  of  the  organ  may  be  estimated  by  the  arch  of 
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the  eyebrow  being  much  pressed  downward,  or  by 
an  elevation  at  the  external  angle  of  the  oi’bit. 

29.  Order. 

The  object  of  this  faculty  is  the  love  of  method- 
ical arrangement,  or  order,  as  applied  to  physical 
substances.  It  differs  from,  though  perhaps  an 
element  in,  philosophical  classification,  which  de- 
depends  upon  the  reflective  faculties.  To  some  in- 
dividuals, in  whom  the  organ  is  large,  the  sight  of 
confusion  is  distressing  in  an  extreme  degree.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  martyrs  to  their  love  of  order. 
When  the  organ  is  too  energetic,  the  individual 
becomes  fretful  and  impatient ; trifles  appear  dis- 
orderly, and  he  becomes  restless,  anxious,  and 
uneasy.  It  lies  externally  of  Colouring. 

30.  Eventuality. 

This  faculty  acquires  th6  knowledge  of  events, 
occurrences,  or  phenomena.  It  is  attentive  to  all 
that  happens,  observes  the  activity  of  the  other 
primary  faculties,  excites  their  activity,  and  desires 
knowledge  of  their  functions.  Persons  in  whom 
the  organ  is  large,  and  who  have  not  the  reflecting 
organs  equally  developed,  are  prone  to  adopt  new 
theories,  to  embrace  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
have  great  facility  in  accommodating  themselves  to 
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the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  is 
of  importance  equally  in  philosophy  and  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  It  produces  talents  for  practical 
business,  and  an  aptitude  for  mastering  details.  It 
also  prompts  to  investigation  by  experiment.  His- 
torical knowledge  belongs  to  it.  The  organ  is  situ- 
ated above  that  of  Individuality,  and  is  in  general 
proportionally  larger  in  the  young  than  in  the  adult. 

31.  Time. 

This  faculty  gives  the  power  of  judging  of  the 
succession  and  duration  of  events.  It  is  essential  in 
music,  as  it  measures  the  duration  of  tones.  In  the 
study  of  history,  it  presides  over  chronology,  with 
reference  to  the  duration  and  measure  of  events ; 
the  dates  of  their  occurrence  are  remembered  by 
the  faculty  of  calculation.  When  in  undue  activity, 
it  displays  itself  in  the  most  exact  punctuality  in 
trifles,  and  any  little  delay  excites  a feverish  irrita- 
bility. The  organ  lies  between  those  of  Eventuality 
and  Tune. 

32.  Tune. 

The  organ  of  this  faculty  is  situated  in  the  fore- 
head above  those  of  Order  and  Calculation.  Its  ex- 
ternal appearance  varies  according  to  the  form  of  the 
convolutions  of  which  it  is  constituted,  and  the  deve- 
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lopment  of  the  neighbouring  organs.  It  gives  the 
perception  of  melody.  The  possession  of  this  faculty 
alone, however, does  not  constitute  a musician:  Time, 
Ideality,  Secretiveness,  Imitation,  Constructiveness, 
Form,  Weight,  and  Individuality,  are  all  requisite  to 
add  mechanical  expertness  to  skill  in  composition. 
The  organ  exists  in  singing-birds,  and  the  difference 
of  its  development  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  male 
and  female  of  the  same  species.  From  the  dif- 
ference of  form  which  it  sometimes  assumes,  con- 
siderable practice  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
observation  of  this  organ. 

33.  Language. 

This  faculty  prompts  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
knowledge  of  artificial  signs  or  words.  A person 
who  has  the  organ  largely  developed  abounds  in 
words : as  the  poet  says  of  ideas, 

‘ ‘ Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise ! ” 

If  the  reflective  faculties  be  small,  he  expresses  the 
simplest  idea  in  the  most  verbose  style,  and  seems 
to  take  delight  in  the  mere  repetition  of  words, 
without  regard  to  the  propriety  or  force  of  the 
ideas.  Mrs.  Malaprop’s  letter  to  Sir  Lucius 
O’Trigger,  in  the  comedy  of  “ The  Rivals,”  is  a fine 
satire  on  the  abuse  of  this  faculty : “ There  is  often 
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a sudden  incentive  impulse  in  love,  that  has  a 
greater  induction  than  years  of  domestic  combina- 
tion. Such  was  the  commotion  I felt  at  the  first 
superfluous  view  of  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger.  Female 
punctuation  forbids  my  saying  any  more;  yet  let 
me  add  that  it  will  give  me  joy  infallible  to  find  Sir 
Lucius  O’Trigger  worthy  the  last  criterion  of  my 
affections.  Yours,  while  meretricious,  Delia.” 
When  deficient  there  is  a want  of  words  to  convey 
the  ideas  which  arise  in  the  mind,  and  a frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  form  of  expression.  The 
organ  is  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  bone 
which  forms  the  roof  of  the  eye ; and  by  its  deve- 
lopment it  pushes  the  eye  more  or  less  forward  and 
downward.  Prominence  of  eye  may  therefore  be 
said  to  be  its  characteristic.  If  it  is  large,  the 
under  eyelid  assumes  a swollen  appearance.  Spurz- 
heim  suggests  that  it  is  composed  of  several  por- 
tions, one  of  which  in  particular  is  destined  to 
learn  proper  names. 


GENUS  III. — REFLECTIVE  FACULTIES. 

34.  Comparison. 

The  essential  nature  of  this  faculty  is  to  com- 
pare. It  is  therefore  fond  of  analogies,  in  the 
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same  way  as  Tune  delights  in  the  harmony  of  tones, 
and  Colouring  in  that  of  colours ; but  it  also  appre- 
ciates differences,  just  as  Tune  and  Colouring  per- 
ceive discords  among  their  respective  impressions. 
Each  other  intellectual  faculty  compares  its  own 
appropriate  and  peculiar  ideas.  Tune,  for  instance, 
compares  tones,  Colouring  colours,  &c.;  but  this 
special  power  compares  the  functions  of  all  the 
other  primitive  faculties,  points  out  resemblances, 
analogies,  identities,  and  differences.  It  produces 
discrimination,  generalisation,  abstraction,  and  in- 
duces the  mind,  wishing  to  communicate  unknown 
ideas,  to  refer  to  and  illustrate  by  such  as  are 
known,  or  to  speak  in  examples.  It  is  more  rarely 
deficient  than  any  other  intellectual  organ.  It  is 
situated  in  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  fore- 
head. 

35.  Causality. 

This  power  gives  the  idea  of  the  connection  of 
events  as  between  causes  and  effects.  It  forces  the 
conviction  upon  us  that  every  event  has  some 
cause,  and  thus  by  successive  steps  we  arrive  at  the 
conception  of  the  Great  First  Cause  of  all.  The  idea 
of  God,  or  the  Supreme  Being,  depends  therefore  on 
the  faculty  of  Causality.  Applied  to  actions,  this 
power  makes  us  look  for  motives,  and  prompts  us 
on  all  occasion  to  the  question,  Why  ? Combined 
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with  Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  Comparison,  the 
truly  philosophic  spirit  results  ; conclusions  and  in- 
ductions are  drawn,  laws  and  principles  pointed  out. 
Causality  is  to  the  understanding  what  Conscien- 
tiousness is  to  the  feelings,  and  forms  an  essential 
part  of  reason  as  that  does  of  morality. 

When  in  a state  of  excessive  activity,  Causality 
attempts  to  explain  everything ; it  then  acts  with- 
out the  support  of  data,  and  draws  inferences  from 
single  facts.  If  very  deficient,  it  renders  the  intel- 
lect superficial,  and  unfits  the  individual  for  forming 
comprehensive  views  either  in  abstract  science  or 
business.  The  organ  occupies  the  upper  part  of 
the  forehead,  on  each  side  of  Comparison. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  ORGANS. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a few  examples  of  the 
results  of  the  combinations  of  the  different  faculties, 
there  are  one  or  two  points  to  which  we  wash  par- 
ticularly to  direct  the  reader’s  attention. 

W e have  already  mentioned  that  it  is  the  compa- 
rative size  of  the  different  organs  existing  in  the 
individual,  and  not  their  absolute  size,  or  their 
relation  in  this  respect  to  any  standard  head,  that 
determines  the  predominancy  of  particular  talents 
or  dispositions.  This  principle  must  be  constantly 
home  in  mind,  or  the  speculations  of  the  young 
phrenologist  will  lead  to  the  most  ridiculous  results. 
For  instance:  in  comparing  the  casts  of  the  heads 
of  a person  named  Gordon,  who  was  executed 
for  murder,  and  that  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  one  of 
the  founders  of  Phrenology,  we  find  the  organ  of 
Destructiveness  larger  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former!  But,  if  we  proceed  to  examine  the  rela- 
tion of  these  organs  to  their  other  developments, 
we  discover  that  in  the  case  of  Spurzheim,  the 
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moral  and  intellectual  organs  are  fuller  than  De- 
structiveness; while  in  that  of  the  person  first  men- 
tioned they  are  small  in  proportion  to  that  organ, 
which  is  indeed  the  largest  in  the  brain. 

Size  of  the  brain  generally  is,  however,  a measure 
of  power.  “An  objection,”  says  Mr.  Combe,  “is 
frequently  stated,  that  persons  having  large  heads 
have  ‘ little  wit,’  while  others  with  small  heads  are 
‘very  clever.’  The  phrenologist  never  compares 
intellectual  ability  with  the  size  of  the  brain  in 
general ; for  a fundamental  principle  of  the  science 
is,  that  different  parts  of  the  brain  have  different 
functions,  and  hence  the  same  absolute  quantity  of 
brain,  if  consisting  of  the  intellectual  organs,  may 
be  connected  with  the  highest  genius ; while,  if 
consisting  of  the  animal  organs,  lying  in  the  basilar 
and  occipital  regions  of  the  head,  may  indicate  the 
most  fearful  energy  of  the  lower  propensities. 

“ The  doctrine  that  size  is  a measure  of  power, 
is  not  to  be  held  as  implying  that  power  is  the  only 
or  even  the  most  valuable  quality  which  a mind  in 
all  circumstances  can  possess.  To  drag  artillery 
over  a mountain,  or  a ponderous  car  through  the 
streets  of  London,  we  would  prefer  an  elephant  or 
a horse  of  great  muscular  power;  while  for  graceful 
motion,  agility,  and  nimbleness,  we  would  select  an 
Arabian  palfrey.  In  like  manner,  to  lead  men  in 
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gigantic  and  difficult  enterprises— to  command  by 
native  greatness,  in  perilous  times,  when  law  is 
trampled  under  foot-to  call  forth  the  energies  of  a ^ 
people,  and  direct  them  against  a tyrant  at  home 
and  an  alliance  of  tyrants  abroad— to  stamp  the 
impress  of  a single  mind  upon  a nation— to  infuse 
strength  into  thoughts  and  depth  into  feelings,  which 
shall  command  the  homage  of  enlightened  men  in 
every  age— in  short,  to  he  a Bruce,  Bonaparte, 
Luther,  Knox,  Demosthenes,  Shakspere,  or  Mil- 
ton,  a large  brain  is  indispensably  requisite : hut 
to  display,  skill,  enterprise,  and  fidelity  in  the 
various  professions  of  civil  life— to  cultivate  with 
success  the  less  arduous  branches  of  philosophy— 
to  excel  in  acuteness,  taste,  and  felicity  of  expres- 
sion— to  acquire  extensive  erudition  and  refined 
manners,  a brain  of  moderate  size  is  perhaps  more 
suitable  than  one  that  is  very  large ; for  whenever 
the  energy  is  intense,  it  is  rare  that  delicacy, 
refinement  and  taste  are  present  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. Individuals  possessing  moderate  sized  brains 
easily  find  them  proper  sphere,  and  enjoy  scope  for 
all  them  energy.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  they 
distinguish  themselves,  but  sink  when  difficulties 
accumulate  around  them.  Persons  with  large- 
brains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  readily  attain 
their  appropriate  place;  common  occurrences  do  ; 
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not  rouse  or  call  them  forth  ; and  while  unknown, 
they  are  not  trusted  with  great  undertakings. 
Often  therefore  such  men  pine  and  die  in  obscurity. 
When,  however,  they  attain  their  proper  element, 
they  are  conscious  of  greatness,  and  glory  in  the 
expansion  of  them  powers ; their  mental  energies 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted, 
and  blaze  forth  in  all  the  magnificence  of  genius, 
when  feebler  minds  would  sink  in  despair.” 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  every 
faculty  desires  gratification  with  a degree  of  energy 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  its  organ,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, those  which  are  most  largely  developed 
will  be  most  habitually  indulged.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, if  the  organs  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  be  small,  and  those  of  the  animal  pro- 
pensities large,  the  individual  will  be  prone  to  ani- 
mal indulgences,  and  seek  gratification  in  the  low- 
est pursuits.  If,  however,  on  the  contrary,  the 
organs  of  animal  propensities  are  small,  and  those 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  feelings  large,  the 
character  will  be  one  of  an  exalted  nature,  and 
exhibit  those  virtues  which  elevate  and  adorn  man- 
kind. 

Many  other  examples  of  such  combinations  as 
we  meet  with  in  daily  life  might  be  given,  but  our 
limits  necessarily  confine  us  to  few.  Sufficient  are, 
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however,  afforded,  to  direct  the  student’s  attention 
to  this  important  part  of  the  science,  and  to  enable  j 
him  to  apply  the  same  rules  to  the  cases  which  offer  gbl 
themselves  to  his  observation.  iK  ' 

If  several  animal  organs  are  largely  developed,  1 
in  an  individual  who  possesses  several  moral  and 
intellectual  ones  equally  large,  the  consequence  will  liij 
he,  that  the  lower  propensities  will  he  directed  and  I 
controlled  by  the  higher  powers.  Thus,  suppose  i 
the  organs  of  Acquisitiveness  and  Conscientiousness 
he  both  large,  stealing  might  gratify  the  former,  I 
but  would  offend  the  latter.  The  consequence  will  | 
be,  that  the  individual  will  endeavour  to  gratify 
both,  by  acquiring  property  by  industry.  Again : i 

if  Benevolence,  Self-Esteem,  and  Acquisitiveness, 
be  all  large,  giving  charity  might  gratify  the  first,  iAsi 
hut  parting  with  money  would  be  disagreeable  to  \ 
the  other  two.  The  individual  in  whom  such  a 
combination  exists  will,  therefore,  seek  to  gratify 
the  first-mentioned  faculty,  by  performing  acts  of  ij 
personal  kindness  : he  will  sacrifice  time,  trouble,  I 
influence,  and  advice,  to  the  welfare  of  others,  but  tj 
not  property. 

The  combinations  which  have  been  already  I 
pointed  out,  are  sufficient  to  direct  the  learner  in  I 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  | 

It  seems  necessary  to  point  to  one  other  coinbi- 
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nation  only.  It  is  when  all  the  organs  are  pretty 
equally  developed.  The  result  will  then  be,  that 
the  individual  will  pass  through  life  “ in  alternate 
sinning  and  repenting  ” -his  character  will  take  its 
prevailing  tone  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed.  If  the  companions  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded,  or  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  be 
moral  and  exemplary,  then-  influence  will  tend  to 
modify  and  exalt  his  character:  if  immoral  and 
profligate,  the  animal  propensities  will  reign  with 
triumphant  sway. 


THE  END. 
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Gregory’s  Legacy  to  his  Daughters. 
•Hamilton’s  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie. 
•Hamilton’s  Letters  on  Education.  2 vols. 
Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakspeare.  2 vols. 
Lamb’s  Rosamund  Gray. 

•Irving’s  Essays  and  Sketches. 

Johnson’s  Rasselas. 

Lewis’s  Tales  of  Wonder. 

Mason  on  Self-knowledge. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  2 vols. 

•More’s  Ccelebs.  2 vols. 

More’s  Practical  Piety.  2 vols. 

Paul  and  Virginia. 

Pure  Gold  from  Rivers  of  Wisdom. 

•Sacred  Harp. 

Scott’s  Ballads,  &c. 

•Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

•Scott’s  Marmion. 

•Scott’s  Rokeby. 

•Shakspeare’s  Works.  8 vols. 

•Thomson’s  Seasons. 

Talbot’s  Reflections  and  Essays. 

Token  of  Affection. 

Token  of  Friendship. 

Token  of  Remembrance. 

Walton’s  Angler.  2 vols. 

Warwick’s  Spare  Minutes. 

Young’s  Night  Thoughts.  2 vols. 

£3“  As  there  are  several  inferior  imitations  of  this 
popular  series,  it  is  necessary,  in  ordering,  to 
specify— TILT’S  EDITION. 

A handsome  Rosewood  Cabinet,  with  glass  door 
and  lock,  to  contain  the  whole  Collection,  has  been 
prepared,  price  24s. 

Also,  a Morocco  Box,  with  glass  door,  to  hold 
10  or  12  volumes,  price  6s. 

***  The  whole  Collection  may  be  had  in  Glass  Case, 
with  Lock  and  Key,  for  £1. 


JUVENILE  WORKS. 

Abbott’s  Caleb  in  the  Country  10 

Arabian  Nights,  as  related  by  a Mother  (many 

Plates) 6 0 

Barbauld’s  Lessons  for  Children  (Coloured 

Plates) 1 0 

Bingley’s  Stories  about  Dogs  (Plates) 4 0 

Bingley’s  Stories  about  Instinct  (Plates)..  4 0 

Bingley’s  Tales  op  Shipwreck  (Plates) 4 0 

Bingley’s  Stories  about  Horses  (Plates)  ..4  0 

Bingley’s  Tales  about  Birds  (Plates) 4 0 

Bingley’s  Tales  about  Travellers  (Plates)  4 0 

Bingley’s  Bible  Quadrupeds  (Plates) 4 0 

Cousin  Willy’s  Holidays  (16  Engravings) ..  1 6 
Curiosities  for  the  Ingenious  (Plates) .. ..  2 6 

Dick  the  Little  Pony  (many  Cuts) 1 6 

Emperor’s  Rout,  or  Feast  of  the  Moths 

(Coloured  Plates) 16 

Figures  of  Fun  ; Two  Parts  (Coloured  Plates)  1 0 

Flowers  of  Fable  (180  Engravings) 4 0 

Hervey’s Reflections  in  aFlower Garden 

(12  coloured  Plates) 4 0 

Life  of  Christ,  New  Edition  (28  Plates) 4 0 

Little  Forget-me-not  (Plates) 16 

Little  Sketch  Book  for  Beginners  (2  vols.) 

each 4 0 

Parley’s  Visit  to LoNDON(Col’d  Plates), cloth  4 0 
Parlour  Magic,  Amusing  Recreations  (many 

Plates) 5 0 

Pictorial  Bible  History  (Old  Testament) 

(144  Plates) 3 6 

Pictorial  Bible  History  (New  Testament) 

(144  Plates) 3 6 

PicTORiALBiBLEHisTORY,completeinl vol.cl.  6 0 

Sedgwick’s  Stories  for  Young  Persons 

(Plates),  cloth  3 6 

Sedgwick’s  Means  & Ends,  New  Edit.  (Plates)  3 6 

Tales  of  Enterprise,  neatly  bound — 2 6 

TAYLOR’sYouNGlSLANDERS(PlatesbyWilliams) 

cloth 7 0 

Wilson’s  Stories  about  Horses  (Plates) 3 6 
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